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ABSTRACT 

This pooitton paper ro-cxaminee social studies in the 
Oklahoma schools identifying areas of veakncooes in many existing 
programs of social studies education for secondary teachers and 
suggesting improvements. Five hundred public schools of the state 
were surveyed in order to assess the status of social studies 
offerings. Although the teacher education graduate is better prepared 
today than in past years, many teacher graduates still do not receive 
adequate preparation. Th^ good ideas that already exist need to be 
implemented rather than revamping the program. Several changes can 
produce quality social studies education. For example, 1) advanced 
courses can concentrate on the varied needs of students in the 
various social science disciplines, rather than focusing on the field 
of history as they now do; 2) recent findings of educational research 
involving techniques and curriculum can be applied in professional 
education classes; and 3) administrators can review teacher 
background in order to assign them to areas where they are qualified 
to teach* The overall status of social studies in the state is 
perceived as being slightly below the national average* Following the 
paper are data on general core of offerings, status of the oocial 
studies in Oklahoma, hours required for certificate, subjects offered 
in the junior and senior high school during 1970-71, number and 
enrollments in public and non-public schools, and other information. 
(SJM) 
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To fjiin n better innl^^ht In the needs of the ntudcntn, tcachcrn nnd 
rocinl :;ti;Jien cducatorc acrcni; the Ctntc of Oklrihona nrA to provide r.orc 
V[Oid input into thin ponltlon paper, u ^uentionl)^lir^• v^j:; developed and 
njallcd to nocial ctudies teacher:: and ::rcial ::ti3fii*-:: edncatorn. They are 
too nur.erour> to nention, but r*peciol thank:; nhoiild Le extended to thono 
vho recponded. 



COCI/vL STUDIES EDUCA7ICK Hi OKLAHOMA: 
A ^OSITIOr? PAPER 

Social cltjdics hnn never had a really flrn preclnc laeanir^ for sany In 
Chl?lh^r^a. IJcvcrthclesc , iti practice, the te**r3 is an apt tern In that it 
Indicates r^tcrials i^hoce content in prcdcriinantly coclal. An JtiUch ar; any 
i^ubjcct in the curriculv;n of Oklahcrji, sccial studies needs a fundamental 
re-exar.ination. In vicv of the rapid devclo^TJcnt of the social ccicnccn in 
recent years, cchool courser; in the subject should be thoroughly reappraised; 
standards of teachei .^rcparaticn and quality of texts should be raised. 
There are nany things vhich need to be done in social studies education. Much 
is being done, but there needs to b<* morf? progrorn than is presently being 
achieved. Subsequent papers nay deal vit.1i training of college teachers, 
elementary social studies teachers, or vJth making suggestions for certification 
practices. 

The purpose of this paper is to Identify areas of veakness in cany existing 
progror.s of social studies education for secondary teachers and to suggest 
hov improvement may be effected. It is the feeling of the author of this paper 
that many imperfections can be eliminated without any major revamping of thc 
system. 

Thid does not mean that socir^-.. studies does not recognize the need for 
basic reform, for nev systems — indeed for some system — - but experience 
dictates that such change is evolutionary in nature and apt to be exceedingly 
slow* The profession cannot wait for such a vast body of established practice 
to change direction. Many things can be done nov. It is important to identify 
what is working well and vhat is unacceptable. At the same time, more basic 
changes must receive support, such as the application of the systems approach 
to the education of social studies teachers. 
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In as5CGi5itig vhat hrix? vrcrked v??ll, it secsn £?afe to ra)^e the ro]3cving 
Sr?t.rra]i zatlorjEi (l) The social studies teaching r..ajcr of tcdgy ccntroln the 
bn^fifi nb,5cctivei: of tf^e cccial sti;dicn ir-uch tetter than did hi v. counterp/^rt 
of a fcv yearc ago. In rany canen, he enters college vlth a bettor hi^h ;.chco3 
background* There in grcatc-r ^Htlahood that he han managed to acqujrr: fictua] 
experience.^ through traveling and ncdia devices. (2) He r,iiy have teen f^/p^ijod 
to scSTje related theory, :;uch a:; ^Jifferent theories of learning and it:i apfJi- 
cation to teaching. (3) He r.ay have r;tudied and practiced ncthcdn of :;ccial 
studies toachir*s« i^) He has had a greater chance of having a :rocial r:tt;dien 
teacher for hie methods courcc, (5) He nay have had training In the u::e cf 
educational nedia aida. (6) He is far norc connclcuc of the necessity of 
knovir^ hov to present acpectn of the rcclal studies culture go that come 
understanding and appreciation of Ancrican cconcnic and political value 
syctcrjs nay result. In short, the graduating cmjor is better prepared in many 
v^ays than he ever vas; yet nany young teacher graduates still do not receive 
such preparation as this unless they pursue it on their ovn initiative. 

Too many areas renain in which change has been almost nonexistent. Since 
cost progrojss could be improved by only minor alterations, it is difficult 
to explain why teacher education has remained substantially the some fr.r :;uch 
a long period of time. 

Several major areas where change is still greatly needed are the fcJ loving: 
Advanced courses, professional education courses, social studies mothcds course, 
and the school administrator and the social studies. These topics will 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

ADVANCED COURSES 

The preparation of future teachers for the social studies area in Oklahoma 
schools is a matter of grave importance to our society. V/hile it is undoubtedly 
true that all teachers are consciously aiming at improving the citizenship of 
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students, It is prinarily In the sccial studies clastrcoa that the central 
values in our national society are examined per se and subjected to intensive 
review and discussion. In addition, the current vorld situation cakes the 
optlr:ur3 devclofjcnent of the student* a concept of the self, society, nation, 
and the vorld even core vital for the future of cur nation. Technological 
advances in transportation and comunications, the grovth of suburban living* 
the increase in the mobility of our population, and our ixjsiticn of vorld 
leadership all dictate that the social, cconcaic, historical, geographical, 
and noral concepts of the students of today and tonorrov vill carry greater 
significance than ever before in our history. 

The acceptance of the above challenge by the Oklahoma social studies 
teacher requires greater proficiency in social studies skills and better 
preparation than that which has been provided or required in the past. The 
teacher's success in achievi ^ the aims of the social studies, regardless of 
teaching ncthodn employed, vill be dependent to a large degree upon the 
extent and depth of his knovledgc in the field. Most advanced offerings In 
social studies throughout Oklahor*a involve concentration in the field of 
history, often at the expense of other branches of study. We need ansvers 
to such questions as: Hov much history? What kind? When? Every teacher 
needs the humanistic contributions that good history makes to hie development; 
but given the short span of time and priorities relating to the acquisition 
of specific skills, teacher preparation should be less onesided and geared 
more to the varied needs of the student. In upper levels of college, several 
options in addition to history should be available. Such areas as economics, 
geography, government, sociology, anthropology, culture, and interdisciplinary 
courses taught in the target area vould do much to attract students. 



There is little doubt that teaching candidates need different shills 
ftom those needed by social studies inajors vho do not beccrje teachers. 
Writing c\a'riculun guides, perfcmancc objectives for different levels or 
preparing audio-visual r-^aterials are three such examples. Yet r.any progrons 
»akc little distinction in study for the tvo groups. A norc systcnatic 
matching of course offerings to prospective teacher roquircr.cntc is unqucstlon* 
ably needed. 

PROFESSIOHAL EDUCATION COURSES 
In spite of nany l^aprovcncnts, there Is still a great need for change. 
Considerable ciatcrlal is nov available which applies recent findings of 
educational research to the classroom, but little of such niaterial has found 
its vay into professional education courses. 

A few exaajples of such naterials arc as follovs: 

(1) Techniques of individualizing instruction. 

Much has been learned in recent years about the relative importance and 
effects of various practices and procedures in the classroom. Such findings 
should be applied more extensively in college preparatory courses, simulated 
teaching often presents a fine opportunity to demonstrate research ro::uJts 
rapidly and effectively. 

(2) Social studies curriculum projects. 

Detailed knowledge of successful innovations in education practice; e.g., 
the work of Lawrence S^ncsh in economics, Hilda Taba in the social sciences. 
Developmental Economic Riucation Project (DEEP), Social Science Education 
Consortium, Fenton's Social Studies Curriculum Project. There ore many 
others too numerous to mention. Most of these procedures are applicaV ^ to 
social studies teaching, and training materials are available in some cases 
commercially and in others from the project itself. 
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The usual objection to including nev or additional ttaterial in prcfesnional 
courses is that prcgrar.n arc already crovded and can stand no :^ore expansion* 
Space can easily be found, however, if a serious effort Is r*ade to cllrilnatc 
needless duplication. The point Is that the preparation of teachers dcr^andn 
that the application of research riaterial be a priority Itea* Teacher trainers 
nov have access to a great qtiantity of such material in a fonn that mker, It 
especially adaptable to the education of social studies teachers. 

nn: rociAh r.TijDiES HKTiiODn coupse 

There is probably no coripf.nent of the teacher education process that 
presents such drar;atic pou^ulinl for inprovcncnt an docs the social studies 
method;; courr.e. It is sad that a great number of social ctudicn aethodti courses 
rcneht^v never eet around to the business of actually hclpir^ a teacher candidate 
learn hov to tcuch cccial studies. Hov rainy ncthods course teachers have iden- 
tified the tasks that a social studies teacher nust know hov tj perfom? Hov nany 
allov hln the chance to practice . In "nicro** form at least, these tasks? 

The answers are diccourapl jig. Tliere are ntlll far too niany new teachers 
who arc not fa;nillar with the various materials they arc nost apt to encounter, 
who are unaware of professional urfiuni nations ond the help they can provide, 
vho are lacking in specialised trainine in the use of the social studie:i labora- 
tory and audio-visual equipment, and vho are not equipped for the day-to-day 
requircnients of social studies teaching. 

It is clear that not even a "good" methods course will solve all the 
problems that a young teacher may meet. It in no panacea. Hcwever, if the 
student is prepared in the simple fundamentals, it is more likely that he can 
really profit from the kind of learning that comeo from experience. 



Krcqtacntly, the methods teacher in unprepared to teach the subject. He 
c-ay te unacquaintci vlth public nchool teachir*g and vith Eocial studicG. In 
c;any college£5, the methods aei^igT^ent is ccnsidered Insignificant and lacking 
in prestige. Too often the person in the social studies department vho is 
qualified to teach the course (i.e., interested, knowledgeable, and aVare of 
the needs of public schools) is not allowed to do so because nost methods 
cottrscs arc considered the province of the college education department. If 
the college student is to receive real assistance in the specific skills 
involved in social studies teaching, he ciust vork vith a teacher vho can 
identify those skills, vho is truly interested in teaching such a course, and 
vho is fitted by experience and background to provide hla vlth ncanln^ful 
guidance. The solution nay be foimd in dual appointocntc betveen college and 
local school districts or State Dcpartoents of Education, Social studies 
education centers (such as the Social Studies Consortium at Boulder) have 
also proved successful. Students '^and future teachers) need specific instruc- 
tion In the follovlng: (l) hov to present inquiry, role-play, simulation, goisc 
playing; (2) hov set up an elementary (or secondary) social studies prograrj; 
(3) hov to go about selecting a nev textbook; (M hov to supplcacnt a textbook; 
(5) hov to teach culture; and (6) hov to use other areas of the curriculum 
such as history, econoraies, geography, government, sociology, and anthropology. 
The methods class should be the cornerstone of teacher preparation in social 
studies. 

TOE SCHOOL ADMiniSTRATOR AND THE SOCIAL STUDIgg 
The first key to successful instruction in the social studies is a high 
correlation betveen subject assignment and subject matter preparation. The 
extent to vhich this correlation exists is detennined by the administrator in 
his roles an personnel director and schedule builder. 
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The flsolgning of teachers to teach in the social studies area, vhere 
they ore not qualified, has reached critical proportions. Teachers vith 
little or no preparation are nat only teaching economics and geoCTaphy lut 
they arc also assigned to &uch areas as American Hlntory and Vorld History. 
Generally these arc assignr.cnts for teaching nincr or second teachir*g field. 
Fcr cxMplc, a teacher assigned three civics classes niay aliJc be assigned 
tvo geography clacces for vhlch he has had little preparation. All too often, 
the personnel assigned to teach social studien arc hired as coaches. Three 
social studies teachers - ccach^*r* tnny \,v uju;lgn»*d a claims in American Hi.;tory 
an4 in physical education. Cuff ice It to say thnt one qualified person could 
be assigned to teach the physical tiducation cr AriT*ric»;^ HiBtory thus incrcanlng 
the chances tlmt the other tvo vfll be assigned in an area of expertise. 

It is incumbent upon the adrjinistrator to knov the exact preparation of 
the social studies teacher and to place him in teaching assignments for vhlch 
he is adequately prepared. Although six r.einenter hours ncets the nininua 
state certification rcquircKents, it does not warrant an assignrjcnt to teach a 
discipline, especially vhcn assigned as a second tcachir^ field. 

A second concern for the adrjinistrator is the area of scholarship. Lack 
of scholarship does not beget scholarship. Not only the nuaber of hours earned 
in a subject but also the grades obtained by the teacher should be considered 
vhen teaching assignments are made. A properly prepared teacher should possess, 
therefore I the folloving background as a nlniffiua to function successfully in 
the classroom of our public schools; 

(1) Courses in each of the disciplines vhich constitute the social sciences. 

(2) Sufficient vork in the social studies to insure depth as veil as breadth. 

(3) A majority of his social science courses on the upper division level 
of the college or university. 



{^) A cova-Ec in roEcarch Icchnlqi^cs atid shills In one social rvludles 

area. 

(5) At least nine (9) sctrjcsler hours credit ^n the specific Eutject 
vhldh he ic teachlr^ in a public school. 

C6) A recr>nrr>cndatlcn for certification fror: tl.e teaching field depart- 
ment of the coll!?ge or unlvcrcslty vhlch the prospective teacher 11 attendlr^. 
(7) Courses In learning theories and social etudico methods. 

(6) A knovlcd^e of and frurillarlty vlth current and periodical literature. 
(9) Kcrsbershlp In coTie profesclcnal organizations for coclal ctudler:, 

e.g., National Council for the Social Studien, Oklahcr:;a Council for Cocial 
Studies, National Council for Gecgraphlc Education, Joint Council of 
EconcrjJc Education, ?tnd the OHlahowa Council on Econccjlc Education, etc. 

There are a nur.ber of other noclal fstudies practlcen and procedures 
vhlch could be listed. Since those linted above are the Ror.t Important in 
tenno of effect, they represent the areas generally in need of greatest 
ijnprovcnient. Perhapr the most severe indictment of the entire systen Is 
that change has occurred alovly even though fcv insurmountable difficulties 
actually exist. Minor adjustments in rjiny cases vould solve a substantial 
number of the proWens, 

}!any clear end thoughtful guideMnes exist which define in detail what 
social studies education should be, but they are rarely utilised, rrofessionai 
literature is replete vith information describing vhat constitutes good social 
studies education. The greatest need is to implement the good ideas that 
already exist. 
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VhJlc the projeclei hirlh rale 5?. €:Xp^cl^3 1o S^cHTj^? dnrir^g, Ih^ r>03fl 
decade, Ift-Jtilgraticn of faTillies due to additkct/al vcrh on^crli:U-iHies vill, 
In all probability, increase. Thus, Chlal-jor^a vHl tc-rjd to have a relatively 
istable public scbool efiTolllx^crit diirifig this titt-e. Thisf, in tt;rn, creates a 
unique cpr>^J*'^^^^i'^y O.lahar^ to cctjcentrate its effcrts cn ittprovin^ the 
quality of education rather than ^■;:ara {Quantity, and to center itg n^j^irttcs 
efforts on optiriisir^g educatlcnal oj;f)crtuni ty fcr all of it?; children. 

Social studies in Ohlal-)c:t^a doej? not receive the attention that it ?:hotild 
frca Ktttlonal and State fundr. Lr^cal fundi? are never available after :?.ath 
and ncicnce e.g., the bud^,et for one Science Supervisor ig $?0,000 a year, 
and the budget of ene Srcial Sludler? Supervisor i.-? |J^,000 a year. 

It in perceived that the overall status of giccial studle?? in the State 
of OKlahona ir* slightly belov the national avera^.e, and vithout qulch, 
thorou^^h and effectual re:^edia2 action, it is felt that r^ocial iitudieg can 
expect ever increasing dlrjlnl.-^hlns returnr^. 

The following attached pages are concerned vith the f ©Having dct^i 
concernir^ uocial studier. In 0Hlah03^.a: general core of offerings C^^cepe and 
sequence suggested for K-12), status of the social etudles in OJ'tlahor.a, hours 
required for certificate, subjectii? offered in the junior and senior high 
school for the gchool tera 1970-71 » nustber and enrollments In public and n^.n- 
public sctools, yearly reports of ela§ri and Hind of certificates, and yearly 
report of type of certificates Issued, 



GENERAL CORE OF OFFERINGS 



SCOPE MD SEQUENCE SUGGESTED FOR K-12 



Grade K: Home, School & Cammunity 

Grade 1: Social Studies (Home, School & Community) 

Grade 2: Social Studies (Home, School & Community) 

Grade 3: Geography, Social Studies (Home, School & Community) 

Grade h: Geography, Social Studies (State & Nation) 

Grade 5^ Geography, American History, Social Studies (Western Lands & People 
Grade 6: Geography, European History, Social Studies (Eastern Lands Ik People 
Grade 7: Civics, Geography , U-S, History, Social Studies (World Geography) 
Junior High School - Grade T: U<S. History 
Grade 8: Civics (Government), U.S> History 

Junior High School ~ Grade 8: U.S. History, Geography, Social Studies 

*Grade 9- First Semester: Oklahoma History 

Second Semester: United States History to I865 

*Grade 10; United States History Since I865 

Grade 11: V/orld History or World Geography 

Grade 12: American Government and Economics 



*The generally established pattern is: 

5th Grade — American History 
■8th Grade — American History 

9th Grade — Oklahoma History and Civics 
10th Grade — World History 
11th Grade — American History 
12th Grade — Problems of Democracy .... 



sum OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IH OKLAHOMA 
(FROI^ SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM GUIDE) 

In order to assess jscrc adcqiiatcly statuis of social studicis offerings 
1ji Ck2ahcr.a, a sub-cc^ricii ttec vac appointed to develop a questionnaire and 
to survey the public schools of the utate. The sub-coCTittec ccnnisted of 
Dr. Hcnci '*^iiight, cYMrt^n, and Kr. Floyd Focht, Hiss Kyrna Kinscton, K^s. 
Vylr;a LacK:»y, J^. S:ct Valkcr, and Vx. F. H. Born. A questionnaire con- 
cerning the frade placcr^cnt of social studies content vac cent to 500 school 
dictrictj;; 212 elementary schools and 209 necondary schools replied. 

EmfEmHY SCHOOLS 
(Ci^mary of Peplies from 212) 



Grades 1, 2, 3* l67 schools npcnd at least one ocircster studying about 
the hcr.e and the school in grades 1 and 2. 121 schools 
continue the sojse topics in the 3rd grade. 
Transportation and communication is taught in a fev 
3rd grades. 

Grades 5» 6: 121 schools reported unite on transportation and com- 
munication. 

Almost all schools spend from one vcck to one semester 
on units .dealing \dth: 

(l) American history; for example, "Heroes of Exploration 
and Colonization/* "Exploration, Colonization, and 
Founding of the United States," "The Westward Movement 
"The Age of Machines," "Inventions and Inventor," and 
"European Background." 



(2) "World Leaders of Modern Times," "Oklahoma History," 
and "Your City." There ore apparently no preferred 
grades for these topics. 
Geography units — "Regions in Itany Lands," "The Anericas," 
"United States and Canada," "Latin Acierica," "Oklahcna," 
"Europe," and "The Vfestern Hemisphere" — vere in a large 
majority for grades 5 ai*d 6. 

The returns appear to Indicate that all the topics, listed 
for the elenentary grades are studied at some tine during 
the six elementary years. Grade levels at which the topics 
are studied vary from school to school; however, there is 
a persistent pattern of beginning with the home or school 
in grade one and expanding the study to include the nation 
and the world as the student advances in the elementary 
school. A NUMBER OF REPLIES LISTED NAMES OF READERS AND 
SCIENCE TEXTS AS THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEXT. It is for this 
reason that the state committee strongly urges the school 
administrator to exercise leadership in curriculum development. 



TEACHING GUIDE FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

SUMMARY OF REPLIES FROM 209 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(FROM SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM GUIDE) 

number of Schools and Grade Level at Which Courses Are Offered 



Covirse Grade 





7 


7 
or 
8 


8 


9 


10 


11 


11 

or 
12 


12 


American History 


ll4 


39 


61 


MM 


MM 


129 


59 


17 


Civics 

Required 122 

Elective hU 


51 






09 








ii it 
w w 


Oklahoma History- 
Required Ihh 

Elective 39 


38 




MM 


98 


MM 


H« 




MM 


World History 

Required ih 

Elective 8U 






MM 


MM 


76 


HH 




MM 


Problems of Democracy 

Required 9 

Elective 52 








MM 






^9 





**Indicates the subject is offered at these grade levels by a few schools. 



Geography is offered in 119 secondary schools. Other social studies offered 
in a number of schools but not depicted in the table include American Government, 
Economics, Sociology, Ancient History, Medieval History, Modern History, European 
History, and Anthropology. 

American History is offered at every grade level in grades seven through 
twelve, although grades eight and eleven predominate. Likewise, Civics and 
Oklahoma History are offered at every grade level, but with ninth grade predomin- 
ating. 



Morld History is offered in every grade, eight through twelfth, with 
tenth grade predominating. Problems of Democracy is offered in every grade, 
nino through twelve, with eleventh and twelfth grades predominating. The 
generally established pattern is: 

8th grade American History 
9th grade — Civics and Oklahoma History 
10th grade ~ V/orld History 
11th grade — American History 
12th grade ~ Problems of Democracy 



HOURS 



REQUIRED FOR 



CERTIFICATE 



Elementary- 
Agriculture 

General 

Vocational 

Bookkeeping & Cler. Prac. 

Business Ed. 

English 

Journalism 

Foreign Language 

Speech 

Home Econ. 

General 
Vocational 

H. & P.E. 

Indus. Arts 
Art 

Library Science 
Math 

Music (c) 

Vocal 

Instrumental 
Science 
Soc. Studies 

PROFESSIONAL 



Elementary — Regular 

Temporary Cert if . 
Provisional Certif . 
Standard Certif. 



Stand . Prov. Temp. 

25 18 lU 

2I4 18 18 

26 18 18 
30 20 18 
32 20 18 
2h 18 18 
2h 18 18 
2h 18 18 

26 18 18 

30 20 18 

30 20 18 

36 2h 18 

2h 18 18 

28 18 18 

h6 30 18 

liO 2h 18 

liO 2h 18 

36 22 18 

36 22 18 

EDUCATION 

Prof. Gen. Special. 

12 ho 18 

15ST 50 18 

21 50 25 



SUBJECTS OFFERED IN THE JUllIOR AlfD SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR THE SCHOOL TERM 1970-71 
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SUBJECT 


NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS 


imBER OF 
TEACHERS 


m^ER OF 
CLASSES 


SIUDENIS 
EIIROLLED 


Social Studies 7 


337 


592 


1,119 


31,01+1 


Social Studies 8 


292 


k9k 


979 


26,959 


Oklahoma History & Civics 


403 




1,057 


28,513 


Okla. Hist. & Americeui Hist. 




186 


571+ 


18,012 


American History- 


1+33 


81+0 


1,807 


51,1*87 


World History- 


268 


370 


679 


17,318 


Latin American Historj*- 


3 


1 

u 


5 


133 


Economics 


106 


1 1. 1 


219 


5,lVl 


Government 


121 


162 


253 


7,1^7 


Psychology 


140 


174 


285 


8,025 


Cons, of Natural Resources 


10 


10 


12 


260 


Sociology 


99 


117 


160 


U,262 


International Relations 


lo 


1 Q 

18 


22 


50U 


Problems of Democracy 


l80 


190 


210 


U,09'+ 


Bible History 


2 


3 


11 


387 


Negro History 


Q 
0 


17 


3U 


1,02U 


Geography 


158 


269 


519 


13,759 


Community History 


1 


3 




59 


Ancient & Medival History 


7 


19 


32 


859 


English History 


1 


1 


1 


35 


European History 


5 


7 


1 


125 


Vacations 




27 


'*5 


1,028 


Religion 


1 


2 


2 


62 


Civics 


31 


66 


180 


5,173 


Modern History 


50 


57 


65 


1,382 


Political History 


1 


1 


1 


12 


Anthropology 


1 


1 


3 


105 


TOTALS 




l+,338 




226,906 



Number of high schools in Oklahoma for 1970-71 
1*83 

Number of Junior high schoclr» in Oklahoma for 1970-71 

Number of elementary schools in high school districts 
960 

Number of rural elementary schools in Oklahoma 1970-71 (dependent elementary schools) 
205 

ENROLIWEOTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT Kindergarten 32,6l6 

Total Enrollment in Grade 1 39,889, 

Total Enrollment in Grade 2 5l+,88l 

Total Enrollment in Grade 3 1+8,785 

Total Enrollment in Grade h 1*8,786 

Total Enrollment in Grade 5 1*9,638 

Total Enrollment in Grade 6 1*7,029 

Total Enrollment in Grade 7 50,791* 

Total Enrollment in Grade 8 1*9,51*8 

Total Enrollment in Grade 9 51,527 

Total Enrollment in Grade 10 1*1*, 826 

Total Enrollment in Grade 11 1*2,557 

Total Enrollment in Grade 12 38,726 

Total Enrollment Special Ed. . 3>085 

TOTAL 602,687 

Total of non-public schools 7>937 

610, 62i* 



TOTAL nmOLU-lEUT OF HOII-PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACCREDITED BY THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATIOK FOR 1970-71 



Kindergarten 79 

Grade 1 1»77 

Grade 2 731 

Grade 3 821 

Grade ^4 673 

Grade 5 739 

Grade 6 723 

Grade 7 651 

Grade 8 61*9 

Grade 9 1*63 

Grade 10 56U 

Grade 11 556 

Grade 12 8II 

TOTAL 7,937 
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KHOM: Division of Teacher Education and Certification 

SUBJECT: Yearly Report of Certificates Issued Beginnir^ July 1, 1970, through June 30, 1971 
!• Class of Certificates Issued 



Total 

Naae of College Professional Standard Provisional Temporary Classes 



1. 


University of Oklahoma 


2 


779 


98 


83 


967 


2. 


Oklahona State University 


0 


1,017 


116 


150 


1,283 


3. 


Central State University 


20 


935 


121 


95 


1,171* 




East Central State College 


3 


I488 


30 


U6 


567 


5. 


northwestern State College 


1 


277 


19 


19 


316 


6. 


northeastern State College 


6 


l,26U 


ll»5 


116 


1,531 


7. 


Southeastern State College 


1 


I457 


72 


51 


581 


8. 


Southwestern State College 


12 


1+95 


1+0 


53 


600 


9. 


Panhandle State College 


0 


118 


8 


2 


128 


10 • 


Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts 


0 


179 


7 


11 


197 


11. 


Langston University 


0 


167 


7 


17 


191 


12. 


Benedictine Heights 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


13. 


Bethanv Nazarene Colle/7e 


0 


52 


27 


1 


80 


lU. 


Oklahoma Baptist University- 


0 


96 


12 




112 


15. 


Oklahoma City University 


1 


lUo 


25 


16 


182 


16. 


Phillips University 


1* 


116 


21+ 


7 


151 


17. 


Tulsa University- 


0 


393 


59 


26 


1*78 


18. 


Oklahoma Christian College 


0 


1*6 


1* 


7 


57 


19. 


Cameron State College 


0 


1U3 


22 


k 


169 


20. 


Oral Roberts University 


0 


8 


1 


1 


10 


21. 


Out-of-state College 


2 


589 


780 


2kl 


1,618 




TOTALS 


52 


7,760 


1,621 


961 


10,396 



A. Tbtal of All Classes of Certificates Issued 10,396 

B. Less Total Renewals Issued 3,762 

Total New Certificates Issued This Year 6,63!* 



FROM: Division of Teacher Education and Certification 

SUSJix;?: Yearly Report of Certificates Issued Beginning July 1, 1970, through June 30, 1971 
II • Kind of Certificates Issued 



Prof* Sch, Elea. Elea.-Sec. Sec, Spec. 





IJme of Collcf^e 


Service 


School 


School 


Sch. 


Cert. 


!• 


University of Oklahoma 


291 


2hk 


65 


31^0 




2. 


Oklahcna Stat« University 




317 


67 


1 ^1 

kSU 


367 


3. 


Central State University 


103 


395 


128 


119 


165 


h. 


East Central State College 


IB 


212 


6U 


2kQ 


3^4 


5- 


Ilorthvestern State College 


15 


112 


51 


l'<7 


3 


6. 


IJortheastern State College 


71 


538 


178 


6*48 


96 


7- 


Southeastern State College 


34 


253 




223 


314 


8. 


Southwestern State College 


37 


236 


79 


251 


27 


9- 


Panhandle State College 


1 


1*7 


18 


60 


0 


10. 


Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts 


0 


98 


15 


147 


1*3 


11 • 


Langston University 


0 


92 


24 


75 


3 


12. 


Benedictine Heights 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


13- 


Bethany Nazorene College 


1 


'43 


13 




0 


ll*. 


Oklahoma Baptist University 


2 




18 


52 


2 


15- 


Oklahoma City University 


2 


63 


29 


85 


5 


16. 


Phillips University 


23 


61 


2k 


•♦5 


11 


17- 


Tui*^a University 


102 


119 


U8 


183 


57 


18. 


Oklahoma Christian College 


1 


2l» 


12 


21 


0 


19- 


Cameron State College 


0 


65 


28 


75 


1 


20. 


Oral Roberts University 


0 




5 


1 


0 


21. 


Out-of-state College 


189 


62? 


161 


629 


137 




TOTALS 


1,061< 


3,728 


l,09lj 


J* ,039 


1,129 



Total Kinds of Certificates Issued ll.Olil* 

(There may be two kinds of certificates within one class.) 
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